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WHITE MAN. 

A SIOUAN MYTH. 

Once a man was standing on the river bank. He looked down 
and saw some plums that grew over his head reflected in the clear 
water. He thought they were in the river. 

He took off all his clothes and dived into the water, but it was 
deeper than he thought. He dived once more, but did not go to 
the bottom. The third time he plunged with all his might, but the 
current carried him too far down the stream. 

Then he fastened stones to his neck, and his wrists, and his 
ankles ; and the weight of the stones dragged him down. He filled 
his hands with what he thought were plums, but he could not rise, 
because the stones were so heavy. 

After he had struggled under the water for a long time the stones 
were torn loose from his wrists and his ankles. Then he came up, 
and struggled hard to get to the bank, for the stone was still fast to 
his neck. He was nearly drowned. What he thought were plums 
proved to be only pebbles. 

As he lay on the grass, he gasped for breath. Water was in his 
mouth, and in his nose, and in his ears. When he could breathe a 
little better, he turned upon his back. Looking upward, he saw the 
real plums in the branches overhead ! 

He said, "I must have been crazy to go into the water and nearly 
drown myself for plums that were up in a tree ! " So the Winne- 
bagos call him " The crazy man ; " but some say the Winnebago 
name means awkward man, or clown, or tomfool. 

He got some of the plums, ate what he wanted, and filled a skin- 
sack that he had, to take with him. 

As he walked on, he saw a tent where two bear-women lived, but 
the Winnebagos call them coon-women, just as the Piegans call the 
plums bull-berries, because no plums grow in the Piegan country, 
and the Chippewas say wild cherries, for the story is known on the 
Great Lakes, in the Rocky Mountains on the Canada line, and as far 
south as the Gulf of Mexico, where the Arapahos tell it very nearly 
as I write it. 

The man said, " How can I play tricks on these bear-women } " 
So he thought what he would do. 

He went close to the tent and threw up one plum so it fell down, 
through the smoke-hole, into the tent, and one of the bear-women 
caught it. Then he threw two plums and each bear-woman caught 
one. Then he threw three plums and each of the women caught one, 
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and the oldest boy caught the third. But when he threw /<7ar plums, 
only three were caught, for all the other children were babies, tied 
fast to a string, and swinging, bundled up, fast to the board or bark 
that Indian babies have instead of a cradle. 

Then the bear-women looked out and saw the man. They said to 
the boy, " That must be your uncle." " Go ask him to come in." 
"Call him Uncle." So the boy went, and the man came into the 
tent with the bear-boy. 

The bear-women asked where he got the plums. "Just over 
there," he said, and pointed with his hand. " Go get some. Take 
the boy with you. I will take care of my little nephew and niece. 
There are a great many plums over there." 

So the bear-women and the bear-boy went, and the man sat down 
and sharpened his knife to kill the babies. But before it was sharp 
they came back to ask the way, and he told them once more. 

When they were gone he cut off the heads of the bear-babies and 
took away the bodies, but he put back their heads as they were, and 
the bear-women came back to ask the way once more. They said, 
" Where are the plums, for we could not find them." 

The man said, " Over there where you see the blue sky through 
the clouds." So they went and found the plums. 

When they were gone, the man dressed the bodies of the bear 
babies, and put them in the fire, and covered them with ashes and 
coals, to roast them for a feast. 

Pretty soon the bear-women came back to ask if their babies were 
still asleep. The man told them the babies had been awake, but 
had gone asleep again. "Get all the plums you can carry," he said. 
" I will take good care of my little niece and nephew." 

So they went away for the fourth and last time, for with the Sioux 
Indians four is a sacred number. All things happen at the fourth 
time. And when they came again they had a great many plums, 
but their babies were cooked ready for a feast. 

The bear-women asked what was cooking, for they could smell 
roasting meat. "I went just up on the hill," said the man, "and 
dug out two young coyotes. They are very fat. I wonder that you 
had not found them long ago." 

So they all had a feast ; but when they were taken out of the 
ashes^ the bear-boy said of the bodies, " Mother, they look like my 
little sister and my little cousin." " Hush," said the bear-woman, 
" your uncle would not do that ! " But, when they sat down to eat, 
the bear-boy said, " It smells like my little sister," but again he was 
told to be still. Then he said while eating, " This tastes just like 
my little sister ; " and when the feast was over, he said, " These 
look like my little sister's bones." 
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When the bear-boy spoke thus for the fourth time, the man said, 
" I am very hot and sweaty. Let me have some of the plums to 
take with me. I will go to the top of the hill, where the wind blows 
cool, and eat them." So he took the plums. 

Then, when he was up on the hill, the bear-women heard him 
singing, " I made you a feast, but you ate your own babies." They 
ran to the hammocks and found the heads of the babies there, but 
the bodies were gone ! And the man heard them wailing. 

Soon they came running toward him. He ran away and they fol- 
lowed close. When he had run until he could hardly run any longer, 
he wished he could find a hole to crawl into. And just before him 
was a hole in the side of the hill. 

But the Sioux say he told a badger, or a grizzly bear, to dig him a 
hole, and while it was digging, the man sang a song deriding the 
animal for the ludicrous appearance it presented while digging with 
its tail toward him. Each time he sang it stopped and asked what 
he was singing, and the man said he sang, " My grandmother, she 
digs very fast," for the second and third time, but the fourth time 
he repeated the words he had really sung, and the animal ran away. 

But the hole was there, the man crept into it and pushed himself 
through until he came out on the other side of the hill. There he 
found some alkali with which he painted himself white all over, and 
closing one eye, he painted over it till he looked as if he had but 
one eye. 

Now, because he made himself white, the Arapahos call him 
White-man ; but they call a spider white-man too, and the Sioux at 
Pine Ridge call the man spider, but the name does not mean White 
Man in their language, so it seems the Sioux have got the story 
from the Arapahos, and the other northern tribes have it from the 
Sioux. 

The White Man came around the hill to where the bear-women 
were wailing at the entrance of the hole. He carried a war club, 
held by the handle in his right hand and laid in the hollow of his 
left arm. He asked them what was the matter, and, having heard 
of the deed that he himself committed. White Man went again into 
the hole, leaving one of the bear-women in charge of his war club. 

While under the ground he made such cries that the bear-women 
thought there was a great fight. He also scratched his own arms 
and hands and face, and came back to the bear-women all bleeding. 
He persuaded them that the man they were after had been killed in 
the encounter. 

" I cannot bring him out," said White Man, " besides I am very 
tired. One of you go in first and take hold of him and pull, the 
other go in behind and take hold of her and pull, then you will get 
him." 
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So when they were both inside, he worked fast and gathered some 
dry grass and some dead sticks. Then he took rotten wood and 
began to strike fire with his flint and steel. They heard the flint, 
but he told them flint birds passed. 

" I think I see fire," said one of the bear-women. 

" The^r^ birds are flying past," said White Man. 

" I think I see smoke," said the bear-woman. 

" The smoke birds are passing," said White Man. 

" I think I feel hot air." "Hot air birds are passing." And he 
put the fire and grass into the opening and both bear-women were 
killed. 

Then White Man cooked them in the fire and had a great feast, 
for both of them were very fat. 

" That is the kind of tricks to play on cross people," said White 
Man. 

So the Indian women tell the story of White Man to their chil- 
dren when the children are very cross. The story teaches them not 
to be cross like bears. 

Louis L. Meeker. 



